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the most rapid sketches and blots of some men are more sug- 
gestive than the most elaborate works of inferior hands. I 
could Dame more than one artist of good reputation whose 
sketches are admirable, and his pictures — nil finished according 
to some patent recipe or crotchet — far inferior in truth and 
merit. If any of your artists should visit England at the proper 
time; they would find much to interest them in these unassum- 
ing gatherings. , 

" I am sorry to say photography is becoming a nuisance. It 
is no doubt a wonderful achievement, and very valuable for 
many purposes — for architectural illustrations, for scientific pur- 
poses, and in various other ways, even for portraits and such 
like uses. But people will try to manufacture photographic 
pictures— and the stereoscope in the hands of 6ome persons U a 
serious infliction. I know many houses where you cannot 
decently make your escape without staring at and admiring at 
least two dozen pictures — groups of foolish people at a wedding 
— hungry people eating cold chicken — smart people dancing — 
quiet people drinking tea, and other ineffable trash, besides a 
continuous series of family pictures, for no well-regulated family 
is happy now, unless all their portraits are taken by photograph 
at least once a quarter." 

THE CRAYON. 

■ :, NEWTOE.K, DECEMBER, 1859. 
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Annual Addbess of the Okaton to its Friends and 

SuBSOEIBERS. 

With the present number we close our sixth volume and the 
fifth year of our journalistic labors. In commencing our 
seventh volume it is but meet that we should say a few words 
to our readers: 

Eyery.undertakingin life is sufficiently thorny, sufficiently 
crowded, with trying obstacles; that of conducting an Art- 
Journal is particularly so. Of works of art it is impossible to 
speak in praise or censure without, trenching upon. personal 
sensibilities, npon professional interests and peculiarities. To 
please, all would be tantamount to non-existence, and to dis- 
charge our duty conscientiously is to retard our pecuniary in- 
come, for few men can distinguish between an abstract act of 
justice as to their productions, and their own individualities and 
interests. To praise everything by way of becoming successful, 
is to sink all the dignity and truthfulness that belong to journal- 
istic effort. It is, in truth, to impose upon the community, to 
mislead those who need prpper guidance. There must be many 
who necessarily depend upon the opinions of a periodical like 
ours in their judgment and purchase of Art-productions, many 
who have no direcf commnpication with the Art-world except 
through our columns. Now, to.be just to these, without offence 
to others^ is. the delicate, part of our. editorial course. We 
have been always sensible of this.; to have been less so would 
have given a larger number to our subscription list. To con- 
duct the Cbayon as a matter of pleasure or amusement, is not 
in our. line, to conduct it as a money-losing scheme is also foreign 
to our views. We never undertook it with the intention of 
making a fortune out of it; to have it pay its own expenses 
was all we looked for. Beyond this point it has scarcely 
gone, owing to the apathy of the community generally and the 



Ait-world particularly. If the pnblic do not want the Crayon, 
we do not want to obtrude it upon them. If their professional 
interest in Art be genuine, their interest in an Art-Journal 
must be somewhat vital — if the noise made about Art has any 
interior root of reality, the monthly visit of an Art-Journal must 
be both acceptable and welcome. 

We can only test this by a reference to our subscription list. 
To report the result of this would be as discreditable to the 
community as it would be disheartening to us. Yet we are 
not insensible to the fact that as we grow older as a nation, 
as we increase in wealth and refinement, there is a cor- 
responding amount of interest evinced in everything pertain- 
ing to Art. To wait for the slow incoming of this tide, 
however, is a work of great patience ; it is to forego everything 
in the present for the sake of the future. Now, if the public is 
determined to doom the Okayon to this patient endurance, 
we would like to have a positive demonstration of it; if, on 
the contrary, it wishes to favor it as an organ of Art, to recog- 
nize it as a living reality, as an instrument of use, we would, 
also, like to have a positive demonstration of it. To be con- 
signed to a neutral condition, is neither for our interest nor for 
that of the public. We have tried to do our duty— to work up 
to advantage all the materials within our reach ; if the public is 
not satisfied, let it say so, and we shall retire from the not en- 
vious position which has been imposed upon us. If an Art- 
Journal is an object to them — if they think they want it, that it is 
an advantage to them, let thein act accordingly, and give ns op- 
portunities and means of doing that which will be as satisfactory 
to them as to ns. We are too well aware of the indifference to 
our labors of many of our friends; but we can better tolerate 
this indifference than convert the Ceaton into a mere organ 
of puffery. If it is to live on, it must be by honest means — 
by the expression of what it deems to be right without refer- 
ence to the consequences to mere individual interests. 

To the public we make an appeal in behalf of the Ceaton 
in commencing its seventh volume. If their decision is adverse 
we shall gracefully yield; if favorable, we shall double our 
efforts in trying to make the Ceaton all it might be as the 
organ of American Art and artists, and as a guide to the com- 
munity in their judgment and choice of works of Art. 

To avoid giving our journal too special a character and ten- 
dency, we have opened out its columns to the treatment and 
discussion of general subjects pertaining to literature and other 
branches of knowledge. 

We have been favored with essays and translations from 
many well-known writers — men who are content to serve the 
cause in which we are engaged without publishing their names 
to the world. To all our contributors we (eel grateful for their 
important assistance, and hope that during the incoming year 
they will show renewed interest in our undertaking. 

Now that our country begins to renew her wonted prosperity, ■ 
now that the future begins to open out so brightly, may we not 
hope that the friends of the Ceaton will rally round it and give 
it a position and circulation worthy of the intelligence of the 
country, and of its taste and growing refinement. 

THE COMPETITION PLANS FOE THE PLYMOUTH CHUBOH. 

Wden, in May last, we gave to our readers the architectural 
pronunciamento of the Eev. Henry Ward Beecher, we felt in 
the humor of laughing at folly as it flies ; little did we think we 
should ever have to record the tragic conclusion of that funny 
episode in the history of Brooklyn monumental art.. We sup- 
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posed that no respectable architect would respond to the call, 
and tliab the gigantic scheme of an immense preaching balloon 
would explode long before the present time. We made np our 
minds that the committee, or rather the reverend gentleman, 
would never decide ; and we now believe that they or he would 
not have done so had they not been spurred into action by the 
insulting innuendoes of some half a dozen hungry architects, 
who, as they have so pertinently expressed the case, were keep- 
ing expensive draughtsmen in their employment — at a great 
loss to iheinselves and to the community (we charitably sup- 
pose) — in expectation of this fat and brilliant job. The plans, 
however, have been presented, and the committee — the rever- 
end gentleman — has decided. We now propose to take a 
glance at the result. 

Plymouth Church is situated in Cranberry street, in Brooklyn, 
a neighborhood of considerable architectural mediocrity. Had 
we ventured on a tour of discovery without a guide (which we 
did not) we could not have missed the church ; we should have 
walked into it without inquiry — it is written opon the face of 
it in characters of brick and browns tone sills and lintels, "I am 
the first experiment of a church of the people for the people." 
We ascended to the social rooms, and were soon lost in the 
mazes of competition plans. We did not look at the names — 
we wanted to decide for ourselves- — before we examined into 
the decision of the trustees. Trash, nonsense, bungling at- 
tempts of a carpenter, ridiculous architecture and worse con- 
struction ! Hal here is something, we exclaimed, as we met 
two front and rear perspective views signed " Isaiah, Hv. 2." It 
proved to be Jacob Wrey Mould in all the vigor of his best 
vein — truly a masterpiece of design, drawing and coloring. 
There was his favorite campanile, his judicious molding of 
masses and roof Hues, a truly artistic arrangement of openings, 
and his exquisite details strewn like sparkling gems over the 
whole edifice — simple, plain, and withal effective. We won- 
dered what better could be done, and longed to see other 
designs before we entered into an examination of Mould's plans 
and sections. We requested our guide to show ns the design 
to which was awarded the first premium, and were, accord- 
ingly placed in front of it. "Yon are joking! this cannot be 
it." " Yes it is — see for yourself." And sure enough, there it 
was, the adopted design by " Domus," the nom de plume of a 
certain Charles Dnggin, an architect who is thus unfortunately 
doomed to see the light of day. "And, pray, what is there in 
this to induce the trustees to adopt it?" "Don't know — no- 
body knows — trustees don't know ! They adopted it npon the 
Dr.'s recommendation — mast be in the acoustics, I snppose — 
the Dr. knows, I dare say." '* My dear friend," we interposed, 
"as to acoustics, it will be impossible to hear in this building 
twenty-five feet from the pulpit." Then my friend replied, " I 
do not know what it may be. It appears rather ugly to me, 
but perhaps that is owing to the style. It is said that this is 
the true modern American Beecher style. If so, I cannot 
understand it." 

Shall we attempt a description of Domus's plans — a descrip- 
tion intelligible to architectural readers? We cannot possibly 
describe a whole that never was a whole, and which never 
will remain a whole if it be carried into execution ; but we can 
speak of the parts it contains, and of the parts it does not con- 
tain. 

And here it is. A huge box filling the whole lot, with the 
exception of some forty-five feet in the rear on Remsen street, 
and some twenty feet in front on Montagu© street. This box is I 



masked in front by— by what? We will call it & quodlibet of 
architectural odds and ends. Two towers, the main features of 
which are perverted from those of the new State Arsenal^ 
retaining the fortified expression of the basement- walls, and 
substituting primitive crnet glasses for the shapely 7 roofs" of that 
military building. Between these towers (the general tenor of 
which is meant to be medieval) hovers a gable wall Of decidedly 
classic tendencies, combining a dissolute arrangement of "open- 
ings and piers, and an absurd collocation of forms with execra- 
ble detail. The incorrectness of the perspective is partly atoned 
for by exquisite shading and coloring, in which we reluctantly 
confess that we there discover the expert touch and manne* 1 Of 
Mrs. Palmer, of Brooklyn, and not the uncertain hand of Mr. 
Duggin. The rear, on Remsen street, is surrounded with A 
rabble of barracks, containing, we suppose, the kitchen, the 
water closets, and other domestic buildings pertaining to a 
practical church. The two side walls are supported by a series 
of piers — why, we cannot tell — perhaps to express' the iffstaoility 
of all things earthly. The same reason must account' for ■&& 
construction, or rather the absence of construction In'tKe :roOfi 
To increase the ugliness of the interior (which nowhere betrays 
a thought upon the difficult acoustic problem to be Solved), the 
corners of the square box aforesaid are awkwardly cut off tinder 
an angle of some thirty-five degrees. As the building does not 
contain the required 6800 sittings; as not one-eiglitlr of the 
congregation accommodated wjll be able to hear the preacher ; 
as the egress and ingress is limited to stairs five feet wide, and 
the building is badly lighted, we cannot imagine on what 
grounds it has been preferred to the other twenty-one designs 
presented; or why the trustees of Plymouth Church should 
think such a result of a competition preferable to employing 
some tried and well-known architect who is sure to design a 
building that will not fall during erection, to say nothing of its 
decent architectural expression. 

It has been stated in the papers that the design' of. ~Mr."Monl3 
did not meet with consideration at the hands of the trustees, 
because its estimated cost exceeded the appropriation made. 
What guaranty have the trustees, that Domus's sketch can be 
executed, as it now stands, for the amount of $125",000 ? What 
reason have they to suppose that it is less expensive than uie 
plan Mr. Mould presented? We can tell them, if they are' hot 
aware of the fact, that Domus's plan will cost more money in 
modifications to be made now, and repairs to be made after it 
is built, than a structure such as they want, ought to J cost 
altogether. Then, again, supposing the building completer and 
standing op without shores — say two hundred thousand "dotiars 
spent besides the cost of the ground— and it is found, although 
it holds some five thousand people, that at best'(and we mean 
to be liberal) but one thousand persons can hear sufficiently 
well to hire pews in it, what will they do with the building? 
We oan suggest nothing to convert it into but a riding school, 
for it is not fitted for any other purpose, and is too expensive 
for this, to bring a dividend upon the investment. 

To return to the competition plans again, we propose to give 
a cursory glance over those more deserving, in tbe = Order of 
their architectural merit. 

First and foremost, and far beyond all the rest, stands the 
design of J. W. Mould. We have already mentioned his sketch 
of the exterior as a master work of architectural beauty, sim- 
plicity and force of character, and the more to be commended 
because of the barrenness of the subject and the unwieldy 
nature of his gronndplan. His interior is also well treated; 
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and what is more, and not attained by any of the other com- 
petitors, the whole design, ootside and in, maintains, in spite 
of the perplexities of the problem, the character of a church 
(we are fearful this was his unpardonable sin). This plan also 
seats more persons than any other, but we regret to say as to 
acoustic qualities it is a perfect failure. 

Better in that respect, and, in fact, superior to any other 
plan presented, we found that of Mr. Hunt, which does not 
appear to have met with the slightest recognition by the trus- 
tees. It is not even selected as one of the seven, and yet, if 
executed, we believe it to be the ooly one which would have 
at all answered the purposes of Plymouth Church, as far as the 
accommodation of an unusually large number of persons is con- 
cerned, all of whom would ba able to hear a sermon. The con- 
veniences of ingress and egress in this plan are well studied ; 
they are ample, indeed liberal, and judiciously and economi- 
cally arranged. The exterior, if considered as a study of Ply- 
mouth-Church such as is required in the programme of the Kev. 
DnvBeecher, is decidedly a success, and if it lacks the brilliancy 
of the design of Mr. Mould, it is questionable whether it does 
not .all; the more answer the purpose on that account. The 
interior is evidently hurried, and but little in harmony with the 
style and character of the exterior, owing, probably, to the 
study bestowed upon the ground plan, which left but little time 
for thought upon the completion of the sections. 

The third plan in merit is that of Mr. Sbulz, a romaoesque 
building of few faults, the principal one — and the one common 
to all with the exception of that of Mr. Hunt— being the utter 
neglect of the acoustic properties of the audience room, and 
another, a lack, of construction of the roof. 

The plans of Saeltzer & Valk are thoroughly drawn, and 
complete in every respect, and perfectly sound in construction. 
The exterior partakes of the airy thinness and lack of expres- 
sion that characterizes the Romanesque of the Berlin School of 
which it is a copy ; and the interior is treated for all the world 
like a concert room without its acoustic facilities. 

The design of Mr. Hamilton is a fair and well ordered eleva- 
tion of the school of Sir Christopher Wren, a style we con- 
sider so entirely unfitted for a Christian church, that we do not 
dare, fro criticise it further, for fear of indulging in objections 
which are more general than pertinent to the subject in hand. 

With the exception, of a design by Austin, well drawn, and 
one or .two others* the names of whose authors we forget, the 
rest may be comprehended in the terse designation of " trash." 
The adopted design unqualifiedly belongs to the class last men- 
tioned. 

This competition is to us another and a most vivid illustra- 
tion of the fallacy of all such proceedings on the part of church 
committees. Our great admiration and love for architecture 
convince us daily more and more that in spite of extensive 
study and practice, it is a vast field for human exertion, suc- 
cessfully mastered; by none, and approximately understood by 
but fe.w men; who devote their lives to it. The- pastor and 
trustees, of the Plymouth Church, we hope, will not think;it 
disrespectful .in up, if- we mention that in the various and all 
engrossing pursuits of their respective vocations, they could not 
possibly have found leisure or opportunity to make architecture 
a study in such a way as to qualify them to decide upon so 
momentous a question as the selection of a plan for their pro- 
posed new church; Let us ask them, collectively and indi- 
vidually, a .question by way of illustration, and we are willing 



to rely upon their common sense for a correct answer. We are 
now addressing the trustees of Plymouth Church. 

Suppose, gentlemen, your beloved pastor should fall sud- 
denly and seriously ill. His family, quite beside themselves in 
their anxiety, request you to assemble around his bedside and 
to determine what should be done to save his life. Would you 
propose to advertise for prescriptions somewhat in this wise? 

"Wanted, a prescription for our sick pastor. The disease is 
an entirely new one. The symptoms ore as follows : The secre- 
tions of knowledge and of an observation of men and things upon 
the brain do not sufficiently assimilate to the love of God and 
mankind, but rather generate an inflammatory irritation to be 
soothed only by human applause. The form taken by the 
disease is an ultra posiiion in respect to all the vices, virtues 
and opinions which temporarily agitate society, instead of a 
steady regard for the minor and less obtrusive passions and 
morals which make np the 6um total of happiness, and which 
contribute to this like the irrigating qualities of a gentle 
shotver or a running brook, rather than those of a waterfall or 
a hailstorm. Another peculiarity of the disease with which the 
patient is affected, is the utter disregard of the source from 
which he derives the tonic to which he has become habitoated, 
as long as that sonrce represents large numbers and the supply 
is rich in quantity. Connected with this irritation is a periodi- 
cal high fever, indicated, as usual, by an utter disregard for all 
that is in a degree conventional, and for approved and tested 
principles, and a preference for oddities without reference to 
their merits. The latest paroxysm was the absurd idea that 
there is Economy in Ugliness and Beauty in all forms, provided 
^hey are as unlike as possible to forms heretofore known and 
approved of. He is required to be cured before ten o'clock 
next Sunday morning, in order to preach as usual. The medi- 
cine and applications must not cost over four dollars and fifty 
cent*. Allopathy is considered by us no better than origitial 
sin, and Watercure is not to be thought of. Any doctor who 
can cure our pastor is a good one, whether he belong to any 
particular school or not. If he do not, we think it all the bet- 
ter. Hot poultices are absolutely required. The prescriptions 
must be sent in sealed envelopes, without signature, and the 
trustees reserve the right to select whichever they think best 
for use. The author of the best prescription (the best in our 
opinion) shall be awarded a premium of twenty-five cents, or 
he may be employed as the regular physician in this case, if hit 
charges are moderate. The second, third and fourth prescrip- 
tions in merit will be compensated for respectively with a 
Yankee shilling, a York shilling, *nd five cents, payable as soon 
us the decision is made." 

Do you think,. gentlemen, any respectable practitioner would 
reply to your advertisement? And in case two or three should 
be foolish, enough to do so, how could you discover them ? 
would you take those prescriptions, select that which teem* to 
you the best, and deliberately send it to the drug-store to have 
it prepared, and then give the dose to the sick man? No, 
indeed, you would not 1 You would send for the best physician 
you could find. You would state to him your anxiety and 
hopes, and ask him what could possibly be done in the premises. 
If he said that it would take weeks to cure the disease, that it 
would cost twenty dollars in medicine, that his fees would 
amount to fifty more, would you turn him away for the first 
quack to be met with, for the sake of saving a few dollars and 
at the risk of a life dear to you ? 
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And yet, in a precisely analogous case, have you acted the 
farce your sound sense scorns to contemplate. The enterprise 
of a new church — a scheme dedicated to the souls, to nay 
nothing of the improvement of the morals of many men — a 
large sum of money, all your congregation can expect to raise 
for that particular purpose, is at stake, to be either entirely 
lost, or expended to. the best advantage ; and you leave the 
result to the throwing of dice, or what is equally bud in this 
case, to your own judgment in a matter you do not understand 
— and you have lest. 

The problem stated by the trustees of Plymouth Church, as 
presented in their programme, cannot be solved. Its impracti- 
cability always was clear to our mind, and is now illustrated by 
the efforts of twenty-two individuals, less than five or sis of 
whom are really architects. Still, all that can be done toward 
solving that problem in point of construction, acoustics, econo- 
my and architectural expression, has not been accomplished in 
either or any of the plans presented, nor are those elements to 
be found in all of them collectively. The reason is obvious. 
What the trustees of Plymouth Ohurch need, is intercourse with 
an architect who is independent enough to show them what 
they can aeomplish and what they must abandon as impossi- 
ble; who is intelligent enough to give them good reasons for 
his opinion, and reasons which will not fail to convince them ; 
and who is then capable of carrying out to the best advantage 
of the church, and without risk of a failure, what is left of the 
original programme, together with whatever may be suggested 
during such a deliberation. We do not wish to imply that 
such men are not to be found among the competitors, although 
the limited number of them precludes the propriety of naming 
them. One thing is certain, however, that the trustees have 
not found them out, and that many more exist outside of the 
circle of competitors. There is one objection against all archi- 
tects who have engaged in this enterprise. They have conclu- 
sively shown a want of business tact in entering an arena where 
the race is not to the swifr, and where the judges are stricken 
with partial blindness, and where the reward for the best per- 
formance was as inadequate as it was uncertain. The trustees, 
on the other hand, have spent eight months of valuable time 
and the sum of say a thousand dollars for that which they got 
nothing for. Truly, this is not economy 1 

NAKED ART. 

Hb who is void of moral delicacy and sensibility can never 
rise to the true conception of artistic effort or of artistic spirit- 
ualizaiton. There is as much of a progressive spirit in the reli- 
gion of Art as there is in that of humanity itself; and though 
it is checked and retarded by the constant presence of carnal- 
ized tendencies, yet it continues, happily, to penetrate into all 
our social relationships, and to elevate and purify them. Do 
the present proclivities to low art indicate the decay of religion 
amongst us — do they indicate the conventional substitution of 
theological symbols in the mind for the ever-buruing fires of 
religious instincts in the heart — do they indicate the absorption 
of all true modesty by the whirlpool of material power! Let 
ns see. 

Into Art, as into everything else, the commercial spirit of 
the age enters to the exclusion of almost everything, else. The 
painter has to " drum " like the merchant, lie has to tickle the 
vitiated taste of the community for novelties like the merchant; 
it is. quite as rare to find the productions of the brush meet with 
their just reward without puffery as it is with us to find an 



honest merchant get rich in trusting alone to the intrinsic 
quality of his merchandise. To draw the public in crowds, 
to abstract the cash from their pockets, and thereby secure 
pecuniary success and temporal glorification, is the leading idea 
of this age, is the all-absorbing ambition of human effort. It 
is the age of Shylocks, of peddlers, of crafty tricksters, ot me- 
diocre smartness, and of that brazen impudence rwhieh 'bar- 
ters everything for the golden fleece. - < " 

It is this low spirit which disgraced our city with model 
artists and forced our municipal authorities to suppress them— 
it is this low spirit which has lately begun to inundate ■■us' with 
naked art. Paganism loved to worship the naked bod}* — to 
steep the senses in luscious physical forms, to become inebriate 
with the tantalization of fleshy outlines and protuberances, 
to forget the soul in the contemplation of the body. This 
led to horrid degradation and vice, to the blotting out, 
almost, of humanity in the ascendency of animality. Christ- 
ianity arose that it might effect the resurrection of the spirit 
through the proper subordination of the flesh. Art '"became 
its ancillary, and, true to its Christian import, it delicately 
draped the body that the evolution of the spirit might not be 
impeded. 

Are we again, after eighteen centuries of Christian 'effort, 
abuut to have a reproduction of pagan art? are we,' 'through 
naked forms, about to evoke that which Christ and his apostles 
so severely condemned and gloriously committed to the grave of 
immoral things ? Let our women reflect upon What they we're 
before Christianity and Christian art — let them' reflect upon 
the causes of their degradation and upon those of their moral 
elevation before they lend their countenance -to the miserable 
reproductions of pagan art which now disgrace our city. Will 
any man of unperverted intellect and moral; sensibility, with 
instiuctive Art perceptions or Art cultivation, tell us/ what 
new art revelations he finds in the White Captive of Paltrier. 
As a piece of statuary it is inferior to that of antiquity, which 
did for this part of art all that ever can be done, it hav- 
ing reached its culminating point in Grecian genius. The 
point of perfection to which antiquity carried mere physical 
beauty can never be surpassed, if ever equalled, and conse- 
quently all efforts in this line will prove works of supererogation 
or mere passing novelties to awaken that which Christianity 
tried to end forever. It is vain, it is delusive, to spin modern 
ideas around the naked body of a paganized figure— to cast the 
veil of Christian words over pagan flesh, to let in the twilight 
of modern times upon the spiritually superannuated idols of & 
by-gone age. The man who wrote the puff of this work must 
have forgotten that there is a chronology and history of moral 
feeling in art as well as in the secular acts of men, and that to 
reverse the moral sequence of this chronology and history of 
Art is to render it ridiculous, if riot worse. It is a pity that 
money should ever lie at the bottom of any moral or intellectual 
undertaking — it generally strangles or perverts it. 

If wo turn away from the White Captive as an artistic out- 
rage upon Christian feeling, what shall we say of the much 
more disgusting insult to Christian delicacy of Page's Venus ? 
Palmer has certainly the merit of giving to his work a certain 
amount of physical beauty, bnt beyond this he has not gone, 
perhaps it is not in his power to go beyond it; arid yet that 
art is but rudimentary w,hich rests with the mere evolution of 
material beauty. Page has not even this merit.- His Venus 
would fall still-born upon the eye of a mere form-worshippinjr 
Greek. In trying to reproduce Grecian form; lie lias floundered 
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into modern deformity, and has produced a very common, if 
Dot a vulgar woman. He has confounded the mere sensual 
with the sensuous, a mistake which no Grecian artist of genius 
ever made, for with them the poetry of form was a necessary 
prelude to the titillation of tha passions. Antiquity, no doubt, 
regarded Venus as the highest type of mere physical beauty, 
and with this the history of her doings accords very well. To 
moral or spiritual beauty she was a stranger in the very Gre- 
cian conception of her. If Page is glaringly incapable of repro- 
ducing a Yenns of mere physical beauty — of attaining to a 
classical model in this respect, what moral derangement must 
have possessed him to artistically spawn upon modern days a 
-Veutis wholly abortive in the only material attribute which 
could save her from contempt. He has not only violated all 
modern delicacy of moral sentiment, but has burlesqued Gre- 
cian conception of form by the production of his Venus. "We 
are uncharitable enough to think that if Page had genius enough 
to rise to.the artistic conception of Grecian form, he would have 
had moral delicacy enough to refrain from casting out upon the 
modern world a naked Venus. 

It was a happy turn in the religious current of man's life 
which substituted the Christian Madonna for the mythological 
Venus; it was the first successful effort to detach the spirit 
from the flesh— the soul from the body. The artist is happy 
and on a level with our age, who, in the contemplation of one 
of Baphael'sor Murillo's Madonnas, forgets even that Praxiteles 
ever sculptured a Venus. Shall we likewise say that the artist 
who first banishes naked art from modern communities will be 
immortal as having been the first to effect an impassable art- 
gnlf between pagan and Christian art. 

FRENCH AET. 

The late exhibition of French and English Art affords ue an 
opportunity to characterize some of its popular works. First 
among these, are the landscapes by Troyon, and of these we 
would especially mention the " Going to Market " and " View 
on the Seine." We prefer the " Going to Market," because the 
simple effect which the artist sought to portray is satisfactorily 
expressed, and on a email scale;. he has given all the labor and 
space of canvas to his subject that it deserves. The glow of 
light proceeding from the shn overhead, as it breaks through 
the grey mist and is reflected from the peasant woman's contour, 
and the paniers on the donkey, and from the backs of the sheep 
that accompany her through the wood of a misty morning, is 
most happily rendered ; the artist felt its beauty and painted it 
well. The " View on the Seine " does not seem to us to be 
equally successful. We have a broad stretch of country near 
the Seine, with a foregronnd filled with cattle, and which are 
the best painted objects in the picture. The color of the land- 
scape is muddy, notwithstanding the award of superiority which 
is generally accorded to Troyon for this element of Art. Added 
to this, the foreground is too indefinite or sketchy for our taste. 
As a specimen of landscape Art the picture is a fine work, but 
we do not think it equal to its pretensions. Another popular 
picture is " The Duel," by Gerome. This picture strikes us as 
one of the most meretricious in the collection, when judged of 
in relation to its celebrity. In the first place, the subject is not 
pleasing— scarcely interesting. A few figures in motley garb, 
and one of them dying, is all that the artist puts before us. 
They are elaborately painted, it is true, and the snow-covered 
ground also, but neither figures nor scenery reveal skill or per- 
ception beyond that of the photograph with th£ additiun-of dry 



color; there is no sentiment but that of merely physical pain. 
Tlie faces of the attendants are too rigidly exact to express the 
tremor of excitement or of sympathy. Pictures like The Duel 
are poor investments. Posterity will not return first cost for 
them. We are led by this picture to speak of a much larger, 
work by the same artist, now on exhibition at Goupil & Cu.'s 
gallery, and called the " Death of Csosar." Here we have a mo- 
saic pavement and the bases only of the columos of a temple. 
On the left is the pedestal of a statue, the feet of which are just 
visible at the top of the canvas ; behind this is a chair, over- 
turned ; at the foot of this pedestal lies a fore-shortened body 
wrapped in a mantle, with the face imperfectly seen, the body 
showing on the breast the bloody mark of a stab. Every object 
is finely painted. It may be Oasar, or a slave, or a wandering 
Arab that lies there — we have nothing to indicate the wherefore 
but the mosaic pavement, a pedestal and a chair. Knaus 1 GipBy 
picture is a far superior work. % There is truth and contrast of 
character. The expression of the bailiff who lays down the law 
to the vagrants, or examines their permit, whichever it be, is one 
of admirable humor. And if his countenance and action did not 
tell the story, the gipsy's monkey and the officer's terrier dog 
would. "We take advantage of this feature of the picture to 
say that here we have animal painting of the first order ; we 
have the expression of monkey and dog according to the senti- 
ments which these creatures naturally entertain for each other, 
and in keeping with their respective situations. There is some- 
thing more than fine-textnre painting or animal character in 
repose, such as we see in Eosa Bonheur's works ; there is emo- 
tion, which, next to beauty, is the most important aim of Art. 
Brion's " Brittany peasants at the door of a church," is another 
superior work. The reverent attitudes and serious devotional 
countenances of the poor peasants who are clustered around 
and within the rude church porch, the whole group relieving 
upon a serene evening sky, form one of those quiet scenes that 
make one relish tlie power and purpose of Art. For character 
and sentiment, this picture is one of great value. Scheffer's 
Hebe is not a popular work — it would be a matter of surprise if 
it were so. This picture appeals to the subtlest and most re- 
fined sympathies. "Without being a happy selection of subject, 
it is still a noble and exquisitely beautiful creation. The draw- 
iog of the feet and of the body, merely viewed technically, 
is especially worthy of note. The head is of a type peculiar to 
Scheffer ; it is the same head, slightly varied, that we see in his 
Faust subjects, and whether it be the spectator's ideal or not, he 
must be strongly prejudiced if he does not intensely admire its 
beauty of expression. This picture is open to all the charges 
that a "colorist" can make against it. Of the pictures by Eosa 
Bonheur now on exhibition at Goupil & Co.'s gallery, all we 
can say of them is that they are worthy of the artist who 
painted them. The "Morning in the Highlands" is, perhaps, 
the best picture; for the cattle are equal to any she has painted. 
In " Los Borriqueros " — representing a drove of mules laden 
with packs and decked with finery, descending a road on the 
Pyrenees — the light is too scattered ; there is a sense of confu- 
sion in the composition which her works are generally free from. 
"We should like to see the time when better works of Art will 
enjoy half the popularity. 

Freqnenters of galleries and private collections are by this 
time familiar with French Art ; a sufficient number of examples 
of it daring the last three years have been brought be tore us to en- 
ablous to estimate its rank with other schools, and perhaps enough 
of it to beofany advantage to our progress in art, if we would pre- 
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serve originality. It may be safely said that French Art ia 
popular ; it is not a surprising circumstance that it should be 
so, for it contains the elements of art that most excite popular 
admiration; it also contains many that do not. One of its 
greatest merits is completeness of expression — a quality of a 
work of Art that people generally see the beauty of at a glance. 
Expression in painting is the same thing' as rhetoric in "fine 
writing," it charms the mind whether it helps us or does not 
help us to appreciate the thought or feeling it presents to us. 
Completeness of expression is not, however, the only excellence 
of French Art. It shows us tact in the selection of subjects, and 
a subtle perception of all the ideas and objects that are neces- 
sary in order to enforce meaning. These qualities combined 
together make what is called taste. There is an evident fidelity, 
too, on the part of the French artist to the style of expression 
which he selects or faucies as the best for his purpose. Whether 
Itis style be one dependent upon color, or is one of drawing, he is 
faithful to it ; he is not experimenting with theories so as to let 
it be seen that he demands admiration for incongruities. There 
is, moreover, a vast range of feeling illustrated by French Art, 
ami the higher the aim and the more subtle its power, the less 
popular is the work. The French artist rarely paints still- 
life, because he loves animation better, but from animal 
life up to the most spiritual type of human life, every form or 
figure that can be used to symbolize noble emotion, is employed 
by the French artist with superior judgment and effect. What- 
ever he sees he sees well, and whatever he paints he paints 
truthfully. The French in art, as in military matters aod 
in literature, are, to-day, certainly in advance of other nations. 
It is profitable to us to acknowledge their supremacy, and to 
study their performances — but not to imitate them. 

DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

Tns most important items in relation to art-productions in 
New York are what has been done in the way of studies from 
nature, dnring the past summer. Beginning with Casilbab, 
we find in his studio a collection of studies made in the vicinity 
of the White Mountains. They consist chiefly of trees; two 
forest tnclosures exhibit the best .tree painting we have seen 
from his brush ; added to these are a series of moonlight effects, 
in which the peculiar aspects of cloud and atmosphere by 
moonlight in wet and dry seasons are admirably contrasted : 
we have the soft, hazy silvery glow of a clear sky in a season of 
drought, and the grand forms of clouds driven by the wind, 
and only visible when near the moon's disc, presenting sharp 
contrasts of light above and gloom below, that characterize 
night landscape at wet seasons. — Sutdam, in the early part of 
the summer, devoted himself to trees, aod in the latter part to 
coast-scenery on the shores of Massachusetts. A small picture 
now on his easel is the result of his ocean studies. It represents 
an evening scene. — J. M. Haet has made a number of faithful 
studies of rocks, tangled underwood, and white birch-trees, chiefly 
for a large picture called " Placid Lake," now in progress. The 
picture itself is the best summary of his labor. It represents 
a solitary lake in the Adirouidacks, one of those immaculate 
haunts of nature which now seem to be the only localities 
within the reach of artists, poets, savans, and metaphysicians, 
where they can enjoy solitude if they choose to do so, or dis- 
turb it without compromising their dignity. Mr. Hart's picture 
brings the place before us. There is literally a placid sheet of 
water surrounded by steep wooded hills, the form of old White- 
face rearing itself up as monarch of the region. In the fore- 



ground, on the left, are confused masses of underbrush, moss- 
covered rocks, and huge twisted trunks ; the white birch, in his 
ragged coat, predominates, sending up its delicate foliage so as 
to cover the upper portion of the canvas, its extremities fading 
away in the absorbing light of the sun. This picture is Mr. Hart's 
most ambitious effort, and one that will add greatly to las repu- 
tation. — In Kensett's studies we find rocks, tide-pools, sedge, 
sandy beaches, stunted trees, and wastes of turf that abound on 
the margin of the ocean. The long stretches of beach, with the 
billows lazily tumbling over upon the sand— the graceful curves 
that lead the eye away from the foreground out upon the blue 
waves toward some sparkling sail in the sunlight, the clear, 
tranquil atmosphere trembling with heat under a cloudless sky t 
the diminutive figures and vessels that contrast with and en- 
liven the vast ocean, are all harmoniously blended and furnish a 
perfect idea of the scenery and associations he portrays.— 
Bellows found material for his pencil in the wilds of Maine. 
Most of his studies consist of pencil drawings, which are little 
gems of composition and effect. Whatever he describes "tb.'us 
wiili his pencil, whether ao old rickety house or mill, an .oi<I* 
fence or gateway, a shady nook, a flashing vista among tlie 
trees, is presented with true pioturesque feeling.— Wbjjzlbb 
has a series of remarkably faithful studies which he made at the 
entrance of the Oatskill Clove, using a Claude mirror to reflect 
the objects painted. These studies are of special value in rela- 
tion to an elucidation of some of the principles of sunshine and 
shadow. — Hall, besides two landscape studies, painted a num-. 
ber of fruit and flower-subjects, all. of thenr remarkable for 
their truthfulness of color and drawing. , These studies are. 
among the very best of their class. Mr.. Hall intends to dispose 
of his Art property at anction in the spring, and we are con- 
fident that these studies will be eagerly sought for. — Giffoed 
who has explored the Androscoggin Rtver, now gives us a-mrm- 
ber of its fine prospects under the dreamy state of atmosphere 
which he treats so well. His studios are remarkable for the same 
delicate rendering of distances which has heretofore made 
them conspicuous.— Hotohkiss has made a few remarkable studies 
of trees in sepia and oil. For delicacy of touch and: faithful 
drawing they are almost unsurpassable. One, of an elm tree, 
is a marvellous production. Mr. Hotchktss sailed lately for 
Europe, where he has gone for the benefit of his health— 
Hazeltine's studio is filled with souvenirs of European scenery. 
The walls are hung with sketches of the magnificent rocks and 
headlands on the bays of Naples and Salerno, added to which 
are Campagna and mountain views near Borne, and scenes in 
Venice; the whole forming a pictorial journey through the rare 
picturesque regions of Italy. — Bbbvoobt and Moore have each 
a series of studies of landscape " bits."— Gigkoux is engaged 
upon a landscape entitled/ 4 Spring," -and Chuboh on a South 
American volcano. 

One of the most gratifying events we have to record has been 
the recent appearance among us of Mr. J. G-. Chapman, who 
for the last eleven years has been residing in Borne. Mr. Chap- 
man went to Rome in 1848, chiefly for the benefit of his health, 
as well as to paint in the tranquil, social atmosphere of 
Bome, and to conveniently mature important artistic projects. 
During Mr. Chapman's residence abroad he has been faithfully 
at work; he has explored the environs of Borne for artistio 
material, and has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the people and scenery of that region, the result of which is a 
series of pictures of Italian life, character, and landscape in almost 
every style of art. Few of his works are visible in our ex- 
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hibitions; bat they are widely distributed through the country. 
Travellers possess them to the greatest extent. His com- 
positions illustrate the picturesque aspects of Italian peasant 
life, associated with the ruins of the Oampagna and with 
the landscape charms of the mountains near Borne, and they 
constitute some of the most prized souveuirs of an American 
traveller's sojourn in Italy. Mr. Chapman's greatest labor 
has been the preparation of the American Drawing Book, 
a work the value of which is at length fully recognized. 
This work contains an elucidation of the principles of draw- 
ing so minutely and clearly analyzed, that the dullest mind 
cannot fail to comprehend them. The book is planned, in- 
deed, with a view to establish the axiom that u he who 
can write cau draw." Besides the facilities afforded to the 
learner of drawing in this work, there is a store of informa- 
tion for amateurs — the result of Mr. Chapman's professional 
practice. Few artists write out their technical and professional 
experience so as to save labor and thought to beginners in art; 
when they do, it is considered as a boon, whatever may be its 
merits or demerits. The information serves as an excellent start- 
ing-point, if nothing more. Mr. Chapman's directions in every 
respect, but particularly in regard to implements and processes 
used in painting and etching, are of rarest value. We are glad to 
see an appreciation of the Drawing- book in England, where it has 
been fairly estimated, and where an edition is soon to appear. 
Mr. Chapman has brought home with him several of his recent 
productions, together with specimens of his sons' ability ; the 
latter indicating tine promise. His own works represent some 
of the picturesque spots of the Pope's garden at Castel Goudolfo ; 
and those of his two sons, John and Conrad, life-studies of 
Albano peasants. The pictures are now at the residence of his 
triend, Win. Keinble Esq. Mr. Chapman sailed for Havre on 
the 12c: i ^itiiuo. 

. 60 .\ik jearsago an American gentleman purchased in Ger- 
many the movable portions of a ohapel, consisting of oak-scnlp- 
ture, belonging to an old church which was being demolished to 
give place to modern improvements. Transported to this coun- 
try and still remaining unsold, these oak-carvings have finally 
been set up in a subterranean apartment of the Cooper Institute; 
where, being dimly lighted from the top, and provided with 
mirrors to repeat the several apartments, they produce a very 
beautiful effect. To those particularly, who have not tra- 
velled abroad, they are an object of great enjoyment. They 
originally formed the panelled walls of an apartment of the 
church, including two confessional boxes, whose much-worn 
seats attest the many centuries' use to which they have been sub- 
jected. The oak wood is in a perfect state of preservation. 
Each of its numerous panels, columns, and other carved orna- 
ments, are of different design, and wrought with most elaborate 
and exquisite workmanship, exhibiting a rare degree of artistic 
excellence, such a perfection as cannot probably be found in the 
meretricious ecclesiastical ornamentation of this country, and 
which, indeed, with the resources of the present century, is 
rarely if ever attempted now in Europe. To the architectural 
student this work is well worth study, and we would advise 
those who are romantically inclined, to *eat themselves in the 
quaint old confessional boxes and indulge in the associations 
which they suggest. 

Boston.— The most recent addition to the Athenaeum gal- 
lery is a series of portraits of the Kemble family, consisting of 
heads of Mrs. Siddons, and her brothers John and Charles Kein- 
ble and Miss Fanny Kemble, the latter by Sully. Chief 



among them is the full-length portrait of John Kemble 
as Hamlet, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which picture is a reduced 
copy of the original by the artist. As a painting it is not repre- 
sentative of the ability of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; it reminds us 
of one of Inmau's poorest works; the colors have changed, or 
the picture must have been carelessly painted. The remaining 
portraits are by Biiggs, Hamilton, Clarke, Hurlstone and 
Kenesley, none of them being remarkable in any respect. 
Whatever interest they possess is due to the fact that they are 
original portraits of their distinguished subjects. — A very good 
lesson in color may be had in the exhibition of the Athenaeum 
by comparing Page with himself, by contrasting, in a general 
way, the merits of his Venus and those of his Holy Family, 
both works hanging side by side, the former painted about 
two years ago, and the latter about twenty. Nobody could be- 
lieve that these two pictures were by the same hand, totally 
different as they are in aim and in execution, the one being a 
muddy extravaganza, aod the other a pure and rationally con- 
structed work of Art. There is a certain maturity of power, a 
greater decision of drawing (not correctness) in the Venus. 
which makes it, perhaps, a more complete picture. There is 
bad drawing in the Holy Family, but the better feeling in other 
elements of the picture, particularly in respect to color, 
more than counterbalances its defective drawing. The color of 
the Holy Family appears to be as much superior to that of the 
Venus as its ideas are; a good Catholic would be warranted 
in believing that the subject itself had controlled the medium 
of its representation. A comparative study of the works of 
Babcock and Page is also profitable. Page is a. theorist in color, 
Babcock has a natural love for it. He not only excels Page in 
color, but it seems, aUo, in bad drawing; but his works have 
genuine sentiment; what truth they posses* is better in quan- 
tity and quality. Did Babcock'* works receive the recognition 
they merit on account of their color, he would be stimulated bv 
it to overcome deficiencies in drawing, and do nobier things. 
His subjects consist generally of mythological conceits, cupids 
and costume arrangements. Something might he said of the 
value of subjects in connection with the works of these two 
artists; the Venus in particular challenges comment; we rest 
content at present by stating our belief that if the Venus had 
come to this country unindorsed, unheralded, it would have 
found a resting-place in an oyster-cellar instead of upon the 
walls of the Boston Athenaeum. It is a mournful sight to see 
the Venus, at Art, hung by the side of one of Albion's pure 
creations. 

Boston is laudably employed in collecting the works of 
Allston. The latest, acquisition is w St. Peter in Prison delivered 
by the Angel." This picture was painted by Allston for Sir 
George Beaumont, and was for a Long time in the chancel of the 
church of Ashby de la Zouche, from which place it was removed 
several years since to give place to a stained-glass window ; the 
picture was rolled up, and remained so until the exhibition at 
Manchester summoned it from its hiding place. Its exhibition, 
we believe, and the knowledge that it was for sale, led Dr. 
Hooper, of Boston, to take steps to procure it, the result of 
which is that the picture is now in his possession. Although 
not one of the pictures which best represent AlUtou's powers, 
St. Peter in Prison is, nevertheless, a very fine work; it is 
remarkable for its purity of feeling and power of expression ; 
its effect is somewhat qualified by a certain stiffness in the fig- 
ures, which is due to the academical notions of drawing and 
composition and to Sir Joshua Reynolds' old master theories, 
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which prevailed id England ab the time AHston painted 
there. Mr?. Jmnesun (if we are not mistaken) mentions the 
piotnre, in her Sacred and Legendary Art, as the best treat- 
ment of the subject she ever saw. The expression of 
Sr.. Peter has been particularly admired. The original study 
of this head is in the possession of the Hon. George Bancroft ; 
and its interest is enhanced by the fact that Professor Morse 
sat to the artist as a model for the head. While alluding 
to this work, we will take occasion to state that " The Spanish 
Maiden/' said to be one of Allston's finest works, is for sale. 
The picture is now at the Astor Library. 

It is said that the collection of "old masters" got to- 
gether in Italy by oue Jarves, the author of a book called Art- 
Hints, U for sale, and that efforts are being made in Boston to 
purchase it. We hear that . the Athenaeum has appropriated 
$5,000 toward the sum required. A pamphlet has been mode- 
rately circulated, setting forth the immense labor' without 
regard to cost, the hair-breadth escapes from dirt, knavery and 
superstition, the self-sacrifice and intense enthusiasm of the 
said Jarves in his search for these canvases; with these " mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field," is a collection of letters by Rio, 
Eastlake and the director of the Uffizzj Gallery, written with a 
view to establish, the originality of an unfinished Leonardo da 
Vinci and a very imperfect Raphael. What this gallery of pic- 
tures may be, how much of truth or of beauty it disptays that 
would be of service in Boston, we cannot tell; we are restrict- 
ed to the indorsements alluded to. Until we can judge ocu- 
larly, we crave permission to quote a leading principle from 
Art-Hints, adopted by the said Jarves (we think it is not origi- 
nal with him) that " A few genuine struggles with nature, and 
reading of her lessons, would be worth far more to ordinary 
minds than the range of whole galleries," and to follow this 
with two illustrations of the author's critical aenmen in relation 
to two great artists, Tilton and Claude. Speaking of Claude's 
works, he says that for "sparkling liquidity of water, solidity 
of stone, and opacity of earth and transparency of atmosphere, 
they are unrivalled." Tilton's are "unrivalled," too, for the 
same excellences, and yet more — " the eye brings not up upon 
opaque paint, but passes into space; quivering, moist air, peo- 
pled with cloud-forms varied and delicate in shape and color, 
tike the harmonies of nature itself. So surprising are his atmos- 
pherical effects, that upon inverting his pictures, the spectators 
have complained of being made dizzy by the apparent aerial 
motion." If this be the last and best standard of critical com- 
ment, artists may, in the words of a another new writer on Art, 
V banish to the garret their pre-Praxitelite clay-josses, and dis- 
miss their pre-Giottesque ligneous daubs to the flames." As 
good anatomists are able to estimate the size and functions of 
an animal by the smallest bone in his body, the judgment of an 
amateur like this one may be estimated by our extracts. 

Of the performances of artists in Boston, we would mention 
a series of landscape studies by Ordway, made near Conway, 
N. H. ; they are a great advance upon his former studies. 
Wheelock has also been in ttie White Mountain region, but 
later in the season. His studies are in water-color, and. ohiefly of 
autumnal scenery. They are remarkable works, showing great 
command over his materials, and a sound and healthy per- 
ception. He draws admirably and with delicacy, coupled 
with which is a fine feeling for color. Bradford, a marine 
painter of New Bedford, exhibits, at Williams & Everett's, three 
specimens of his art that command attention. We have never 



seen boats more beautifully drawn. His pictures are simple in 
composition and exceedingly truthful. 

St. Louie. — Since I last wrote, Art-matters have been .very 
quiet. There has been quite an influx of artists of every de- 
scription here, but very few have remained, as they could 
find little encouragement. The resident artists are well occu- 
pied. The Academy goes forward quietly but successfully. 
The walls of the main room are partly np; ihestatuary, purchased 
by a committee last summer, has arrived, and it is contemplated 
to hire temporarily a room, in which to commence the schools 
immediately. Nothing, however, may be done before January 
next, when a promise is given that the rooms will be com- 
pleted ; they are on Washington Avenue, near Fourth street. 
— Winner now occupies a studio, built by himself the -pact sum- 
mer; it is about 20 by 25 feet, with a skylight; the walls and 
ceiling' being ornamented in "modern fresco, 1 ' otherwise dis- 
temper colors. He has arranged the valuable acquisitions of 
costumes, etc. (made during his recent visit to the Indian 
country), about his room, and the, " tout-ensemble 1 '* ^interesting 
and instructive. — Boyle is finishing a full-length portrait of 
Frank Blair, jun.— Cogswell will move shortly to rooms built 
for him by Mr. Spore, who supplies artists' materials.— Brown 
was quite successful in obtaining premiums at. the State Fair, 
for his pictures in water-color and colored photographs.rf-Mr. 
Isaacs, a young aspirant for artistic honors, is giving evidence of 
ability that needs but culture to give hiin a position. 

Philadelphia. — Little is stirring here between the menjuf. 
the brush and their patrons. Rothermel, Weber, W. T. Rich- 
ards, E. Moran, Schuessele, and G. C. Lambdin, are all busy.— 
W. S. Mason has departed to settle in your city; and if rumor 
plays not false, Hozeltine, Furness, Otter, Groustine, . Dyke,: 
Wilson, Howell, Wonderlich, Lawrie, and a host of other 
" professionals," contemplate an exodus to the all-absorbing 
metropolis. Rothermel, since his return, has astonished us with 
his later works, on account of their display of mastery of color. 
Re-unions are to be held this winter. 

Messrs. H. H. Leeds & Co. sold at auction, on the 10th nit, 
the collection of works of Art belonging to Roll in Sandford, 
Esq. Among the original pictures disposed of were the follow- 
ing with the prices realized. A Landscape, 2 ft. x 1 ft. 6;in^, by 
Oddie, $87*. "Indians Playing Games," 14 x 12 in., by Deasy 
$27£. "Cattle," by Cooper, $135. "View from Mount H«.l- 
yoake," 80 x 22 in., by Perkins, $57. Landscape, 80 x 20 in., by 
Doughty, $65. " Quail and her Young," 10x8 in., .by Tait, 
$72 50. "Sunset" and " Clearing off after a Storm," each pier 
ture 10x7 in., by Eoek-Koek, $127 50 each. "Scene on Mad. 
River," 3 ft. x 2 ft. 1 in. by Durand, $300. " Cow and Ducks," 
13 x 12 in., by Verbosckheven, $225. " A Child's First Lesson 
of Charity," 4 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft. 4 in., by Huntington, $580. " Storm 
clearing off on the Catskill Mountains," 2ft. 11 in, x 2 ft., 2 in., 
by Cole, formerly in the Rogers collection, $680. ".The. First 
Thanksgiving in New England," 5 ft. x 3 fu 5 in., by Edwin 
White, $440. 

Messrs. Conodon & Little, architects, have opened an office 
at No. 335 Broadway. Mr. H. M. Congdon was a pupil of the 
late J. W. Priest, and of late years an able assistant in his 

labors. 

1 Bostoh, J/bvem&er 19. * 
Dtar Crayon : 

Youe list of Scheffer's works in America omits one in the 
Boston Athenasum, entitled "Count of Wurtemberg lamenting 
over the d$ad body of his son." 
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Important Art Notice. 
The Artists of the United States are respectfully notified to 
attend the Third Annual Meeting of the National Aht Associa- 
tion, to be held in the city of Washington, on Tuesday the lOth 
day of January, 1860, at the Galleries of the Washington Art 
Association. A general attendance is anticipated, as matters 
of great importance will be acted npon. 
By Order, 

J. GOLDSBOROUOH BfiUFF, 

.Secretary Executive Board^ N. A. A. 

VfiMBixaTOS, Son. 16, 1859. 

OOOPEB IN8TITDTB. 

This noble enterprise is now in full operation — literally full, 
for more have made application to enjoy its privileges than 
were ever even dreamt of. We intended to have given a sum- 
mary acconnt of its divers schools, lectures, galleries, reading- 
room and attractions generally ; on examining these, however, 
we find ourselves as little able to do them justice in a small space 
of time and in a small space of our journal, as it would be for 
us to abridge Humboldt's Cosmos- under similar circumstances. 
We desire, however, to express onr hearty thanks for the privi- 
lege of frequenting such a noble reading-room, so well supplied 
with the best periodical literature of the day. - A very efficient 
and intelligent mind most direct matters at this Institute, for 
certain phenomena there tell their own story ; we conjecture 
that the secretary, A. S. Hewitt, Esq., must be the one. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Washington at Home after tbb Wab, by Rossiter and 
Mignot. This novel picture, described in our October number, 
is now before the public at the rooms of the National Academy 
of Design. 

Dbeam op Italy, by Sonntag. A large landscape bearing 
this title is now on exhibition at the Dussetdorf Gallery. It 
presents the material of Italian landscape attractively, and is a 
decided advance on the previous efforts of this artist. 

The Heart of the Andes. The second exhibition of this 
work at the Studio Building meets with customary success. 
The picture, during its exhibition in England, received unusual 
attention from the press. American Art, through it, has risen 
many degrees in the scale of appreciation in England, and Mr. 
Church is fully entitled to acknowledgments for it. 

Rosstteb's Works. — Mr. Rossiter opens an exhibition of his 
works on the 1st inst., all of which are to be disposed of at 
auction by the end of the month. 

COUNTRY OOBEESPONDENOE. 

New HiVKH, Sept., 1859. 
Dear Of ay on : 

To make the promise I made to you in my last complete, I 
must not omit to tell you of my trip to the " Judges or Regi- 
cides' Cave," upon the West Mountain. 

The weather had been dissipating for a couple of days, and 
did not come back to its pristine loveliness nntil Saturday morn- 
ing; when, with sketch-book in hand, I proceeded on my walk 
past the College buildings and out of the city, by its shadiest 
paths. All along I was reminded of the age and venerableuess 
of the country here; an old continental house of red sandstone, 
with jotting eaves, forming a shady porch, then a primitive 
stone wall, covered with lichen and loving vines, all so insepar- 
ably joined by the hand of nature that one could nut be removed 
without marring the arrangement of the whole. So I wan- 



dered on amid the stillness of nature ; my thoughts as fresh 
and as balmy as the morning. 

My friend had told me that I was starting on a long walk, and 
took occasion to fortify my resolution with a little rare Old Hol- 
land, mysteriously worked into an imbibable condition, and 
stowed away in a side-pocket. I only laughed at the import- 
ance lie put upon a tew miles of mountain footpath, and assured 
hiin that artists, who found in the compass of every step a 
little world of beauty to beguile them, would think nothing of 
tramping double the distance. And so I found it. I did not 
count the steps, for 1 was too much occupied with the roadside 
woods and the embowering trees. I did begin to wonder, 
though, after awhile, where the mountain could be which I pur- 
posed climbing, for I had not seen it for a long while. But 
perseverance is all that artist*, with even common gifts, want, 
to come out right at last. It appeared before me, after going 
a little farther — the village of Westville snugly lying in the lap of 
the valley at its base. Over a quaint stone bridge and up into 
the path-like streets, crooking in and out of the trees, at each 
time discovering to the eye new vistas opening out upon the 
fertile fields, I was not long in finding the mountain-path, and 
though human nature is generally set down as being deceit- 
ful, it does not begin to compare with mountain paths. 
You know how the latter, wreathed with clouds and blushing 
with sunshine, will seem to bow down their heads and appear 
very near. I have always found it a grand atmospheric hoax, 
and their stony brows are away up in the heavens as high as 
ever. So up I mounted, over rock and root; the crickets chirp- 
ing as I passed. Streams of living autumn color were running 
up and down the mountain sides on every hand, over bank 
and boulder, in vine and brake, purple and green, and red and 
orange, in every tint and tone, mingled with grey, from the 
delicate white lichens to the sombre mold. Far below lay the 
hamlet I had just passed, and it seemed as if I could toss a 
pebble into its streets. Through the valley the Qutnnipiac lin- 
gered by flowing banks, and in still deeper nooks of shadow, 
as if loth to leave the loveliness of land for the cold boisterous 
sea. Everywhere little threads of white vapor shooting up, 
told of progress and innovation. The city and the sea were 
mingled beyond, and back of them the " Sleeping Giant" with 
his night-cap of cloud yet unmoved, all calm and motionless, 
lay amid the clustering Titans around, draped in dreamy 
autumn color. The tide was creeping over the marshes, link- 
ing its bands of silver around the grassy islets. My feet were 
treading the paths of the tempest, whose mark was apparent on 
every hand ; here a tree blazed by the lightning's axe, and there 
another upturned by the roots. Weary women and houseless 
children, to escape a wild and lawless foreign soldiery, had 
passed here,too ; and the ground, maybe, was baptized by their 
tears of grief, which helped to consecrate the soil to freedom. 
Rustic seats had been improvised in many of the trees by placing 
flat stones in the low crotchets, reminding one of the natural 
gallantry of the gentlemen toward their fair patrons ; — I found 
so much in this high solitude to attract my attention, that I 
passed the rocks I was in search of, and had to retrace my steps. 
Arriving at the cave, I sat down and drew forth that four-ounce 
vial, and imagining that some of the judges who took refuge in 
this renowned place were from Holland, I drank to their 
memory in that, which would have made their Honors " at 
peace with all the world and the rest of mankind," could they 
have returned to taste it with me. 

The principal rock is very monumental looking, and has on 
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the east side a close representation, in the rough, of a mastiff's 
head. The others are all "laying aronnd loose," in a very un- 
dignified manner, hiding in the vines and sumachs, and support- 
ing a whole army of lichens without number: some slips of 
cactus have taken root in the crevices of the granite outcrop, 
but they cannot be indigenous to the soil, I think. The laurel, 
emblem of peace, is growing by the side of the massive bould- 
ers; its fresh, dark green contrasting finely with the grey rock. 
I have brought you safely home, and shall leave you to your 
own guidance, to go down the mountain or up into Cloudlaud. 
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ARE AMEBIOAN PUBLISHERS ALL INSOLVENT? 

The above is a question of much importance to the American 
publisher just now. It is asked daily, and replied to in various 
wnys by members of the trade and those most interested. That 
there U something out of joint in the publishing world is be- 
yond question.- Several. of our most respectable and extensive 
houses have failed recently, and while the trade generally 
regrets the circumstance, it fails to look in the right direction 
for the cause, nor makes the slightest effort to apply a remedy. 
We have, it is true, a "Publishers' Association," made up of 
the concentrated wisdom of the trade, but it seems never to 
think a portion of its energies might be profitably employed in 
devising means to advance the interests of the trade and relieve 
it of its embarrassments. The " Association," however, turns a 
deaf ear, and seems to think it wisdom to let the trade take 
care of itself. Now, there is a fundamental cause for those 
failures, and it looks to us as if publishers, could they be got to 
look in the right direction, might find a remedy. 

Publishers complain that the demand for books has seriously 
diminished, that the taste for reading is on the decline, and that 
in consequence of the unreliability of criticism, it is much more 
difficult to get a book before the publio than it used to be. 
Now, what are the facts ? First, that the demand for books is 
as great and even greater than it ever was before. The Ameri- 
can mind is progressive and anxious for instruction, but the 
American publisher, with characteristic short-sightedness, as 
well as ignorance of public taste, fails to provide for it. SecoDd, 
the American market is being supplied by the English manu- 
facturer at prices much cheaper than the American publisher 
can afford his books, there being no international copyright, 
and labor and material being about thirty per cent, less in 
England than in this country. No less than five hundred and 
forty cases of British manufactured books of the cheapest kind 
were entered at the New York custom-house during a single 
week only last month. It is also a well known fact that about 
forty per cent, of the business done by our retailers is in these 
cheap English publications. This heavy blow is most severely 
felt by the mechanical interests of the trade. The American pub- 
lisher would not have an international copyright ; he would un- 
dermine the foundation of his own temple; and he is first to 
cry for succor when it is tumbling about his ears. It was not 
difficult for the most ordinary thinker to see that unless Ameri- 
can authorship were encouraged and protected, American pub- 
li-hing must share its hard lot. But the American publisher 
was satisfied with nothing short of making American author- 



ship subservient to bis will. And in attempting to carry ont 
his policy he has driven the American author into papers and 
periodicals, and at the same time lost the true key to his own suc- 
cess. With no protection abroad (where the American author 
was opening a remunerative field for his labor), and no encour- 
agement at home, of course, there is but little for the American 
author to do, and hence the English publisher steps in and car- 
ries off the American publisher's market, which be does at prices 
that would prove ruinous to our manufacturer. And yet, even 
with these strong proofs of the damage he has brought upon his 
trade, and the discouraging prospects if he pursues the same 
narrow policy, the American publisher is as ready as ever to pil- 
fer the most poisonous foreign trash, and spend his money 
forcing it upon a reluctant market. And he will do this with 
his eyes blind to the fact that the American reader reads 
English literature because he cannot get American to his taste. 
Again, the American author, who, bat a few years ago got well 
paid for his work in England, and was thereby encouraged 
to produce better things, now sees his work appropriated by the 
English pirate, and put into the market at the slightest 1 advance 
above the cost of printing and binding. The honest English 
publisher has no offer to make for an American book the dis- 
honest may reprint over him at any moment. This liberty of 
free stealing gives the dishonest English publisher a double ad- 
vantage. He has ho copyright to pay in England for American 
books, and can supply his own market with them at the cheapest 
rate. At the same time, he prints English copyrighted works, 
and, without the slightest respect to the author's rights, supplies 
the American market. Thus the English manufacturer com- 
mands both markets. He pays copyright in neither, and who 
can compete with him ? The evils of this system are developing 
themselves to an alarming extent, and damaging alike the pub- 
lishing and printing interests of the country. An international 
copyright is the only means of providing a remedy for the evils 
which threaten to totally destroy the publishing trade of this 
country. How long, then, will American publishers remain 
unmoved while this pernicious system of free stealing is de- 
stroying their trade and giving their market to a foreigner? 
They have the power to arrest this evil, and to apply such a 
remedy as will bring the trade back to a healthy state. Unless 
they move soon, it will be too late. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 

City and County of New York. 1858. 

" Education, even In the poorest acceptation of the word, Is a great thing, but 
the harmonious intercourse of different ranks, if not a greater, is a more difficult 
one ; and we must not gain the former at any considerable sacrifice of the latter." 
— Friends in Council. 

The Report of the Board of Education for 1858, is of special 
interest to all who speculate on the subject of Education. We 
think our system of publio education is a very defective one, 
but acceptable, of course, because it is better than none ; more 
enlarged views of the true end of education are requisite before 
it can be amended. 

The present report touches on one matter that seriously 
affects the harmony of society, and that matter is the Bible 
question. Any consideration of the Bible question according 
to conventional notions, political or religious, is out of the 
question ; it has to be tried by the cardinal principles of our 
federal polity. Everybody knows that if our constitution em- 
bodies one vital principle of paramount importance to the pro- 
gress of a people, that principle is the absolute non-interference 
of government in religious matters. The struggles of European 



